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Biblical Insights in our Western Culture 
V. A. DEMANT 


** Moral Values in Social Progress ’’ was 
the theme of this year’s Conference of 
Educational Associations at King’s 
College, London. One of the lectures, 
under the auspices of the Council of 
Christians and Jews, was given by the 
Rev. Canon V. A. Demant, Regius 
Professor of Moral and _ Pastoral 
Theology at Oxford University. Canon 
Demant has summarised his address for 
** Common Ground.” 





OR a long period in the modern world—but for a very short-lived 
period in comparison with the history of civilisation—European 
man has been the leading group in world history. I think it is true to say 
that in some way western civilisation represents the fullest flowering of 
the human spirit in history. It is therefore for the good of mankind as a 
whole that this western culture should not be lost or destroyed, although 
at the present time it is threatened by rival cultures in the rest of the 
world, and there are a great many signs that it is showing cracks and 
weaknesses within itself. 

To call a pattern of life a “‘ culture’ means two things; first, that it 
is a growth, like a garden, and secondly, that it needs tending and 
defending against hostile forces. We must never make the mistake, as I 
think some of our forefathers did in the last century, of looking upon 
western culture as a kind of natural growth, like a forest that just grows 
by itself. One of the problems at the root of the misunderstanding between 
Europeans and the pzoples of Asia, perhaps Russia, is that when we see 
that these peoples do not value what we call individual liberty, we think 
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there is something particularly wrong or undeveloped, or perhaps that 
they have an extra dose of original sin! That all comes from believing that 
our western values are natural to man, instead of seeing that they come 
from a definite historical tradition. Other peoples do not have these same 
values simply because they have not been through our western experience. 


Forces that mould the soul 

We must realise that there is a distinction between the aims men hold, 
the kind of life they believe is worth living, and a number of other forces 
that mould the soul of man below the level of conscious philosophy. This 
distinction is one of tremendous importance. When a culture is growing, 
the forces underneath are supporting and moving in the same direction 
as man’s deliberate aims. These aims could still be held with great 
sincerity even after they cease to be supported by the more hidden aspects 
of life, but the aims would wither in the conflict and there would arise 
tendencies towards violence, revolution and the general overturning of 
society. 

The psychologist has a good deal to tell us about this conflict. It 
is also fundamentally the religious problem of man. The Apostle Paul 
tells us quite clearly, in describing his own problem in his Epistle to the 
Romans, that the Christian religion was something in which he found not 
his good aims, but a healing of his divided self. He describes how he had 
a certain aim, which was to keep the law of God according to the precept 
of Moses, and he found there was another force in him in conflict with the 
aim of his mind, so deep that he spoke of it as though it were in his bodily 
members, pulling the other way. And he goes on to say that it was no use 
willing hard and pulling up his moral socks, as one might say, because 
that merely increased his frustration. The only solution was when he 
discovered another force coming from outside, which he called the law 
of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, which took possession of him and 
brought together those two divided parts of himself. 


The world view 

There are, it seems to me, three main kinds of influence that mould a 
culture below the level of its conscious aims. First are our assumptions 
about the nature of existence, the “* world view,” so deep that they are 
taken for granted as if beyond dispute. One of them today is that if 
anybody makes a technical invention, it is bound to be for the good of 
mankind. Secondly, there are the rituals of a community, the things that 
the mass of people do every day without thinking too much about them. 
It makes a great difference to the culture of a period, for example, whether 
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the majority of the community begin their day with an act of prayer, or 
by reading a newspaper. Thirdly are the social organisation and values 
of a community—the things that are taken for granted about what is 
considered socially more valuable or essential or superior to others, for 
example, whether it is considered a step up in the world for a person to 
move from a manual occupation to a “ white collar ”’ job. 

So in our western culture we have to look to see whether such forces 
underneath are backing up its aims or undermining them. I am arguing 
that modern western man is trying to foster the aims of his civilisation on 
the basis of a world view, of daily ritual and of social values at variance 
with the aims he still believes in. But first let us look at the aims. I shall 
deal only with some of them. We tend to take them absolutely for 
granted, as if they were in the nature of the human spirit, and forget that 
they are part of a tradition. 


Belief in truth 

One of them is the belief in truth—that there is a possibility of arriving 
at the truth about the world and about man by eliminating our personal 
biases and our self-interest. This view is the basis of the modern 
intellectual and scientific tradition. It became very conscious from the 
17th century onwards, but it has its roots even eariier. We cannot take it 
so much for granted today, because it is being threatened by the opposite 
view—that there is no such thing as truth, but only propaganda of one 
kind or another, a label which a group attaches to itself in its general 
struggle for survival and power. 

Closely connected with the belief in truth is the belief in a real 
distinction between right and wrong—that there is a standard by which 
human actions are to be judged, and that right and wrong are not merely 
slogans for particular sets of people in their struggle for existence. It 
follows from this view that the success of a human act is never its own 
justification. In the 20th century, however, there has been a tendency in 
politics, even in literature, to make power and vitality and success their 
own criterion. 

The third mark of our European culture is to be found in the whole 
history and tradition of law—a belief that there is a kind of justice in the 
constitution of the universe, to which every individual has a right. The 
old slogan that the law is above the state expressed something very deep in 
the outlook of western man. Justice is something to which the ruler is 
accountable, and is not merely the result of his decision. He does not 
create it: he administers it. Therefore the ruler is as much subject to it 
as the citizen. 








Fourthly is a certain universalism, a belief that behind all the dif- 
ferences of man, of tradition, of possession and power, there is what we 
call “‘ our common humanity.” This belief has been at the back of the 
humanitarian sentiment that has grown up in the west. 

These four main aims, moral values if you like, that have marked 
our western culture, and that are on the whole sincerely held in the west, 
imply that while man is part of the world process, and is largely conditioned 
by the period in which he lives, to some extent he stands outside the stream 
of life. 


Influence of the Bible 

The world view out of which these aims have grown, comes from many 
different sources, but one of the most powerful has been the influence of 
the Bible. The insight brought by the Bible into the Graeco-Roman world 
was something unique. It brought the idea of the transcendence of God— 
that God is not to be identified with anything created, although He is 
their creator. God brought the world into being, He is its absolute Lord, 
but He is not involved in its fate, He has an external existence. God 
transcends His creation, but nevertheless our part of it is under the control 
of His will. Other peoples—the Orientals and some of the Greeks—had a 
different view of the relation of God and the world: that this world of 
time and change is an illusion, and that man’s salvation lies in getting out 
of this rough and tumble world of ours into timeless eternity which alone 
is real. The Biblical view is that both worlds are real. God created the 
world and made it to some extent independent of Him, with an indepen- 
dent essence. The Bible insists that though all things are created by God, 
none of them derives any sacred value from that fact. Holiness belongs to 
God alone. 

This view has many results. It leads to the view that while the world 
has a meaning according to Divine will, and an ultimate unity not to be 
found except in God, it has nevertheless a certain secular value of its own. 
Man can look at the world, and study it and try to understand it, without 
constant reference to its Divine origin. He can reason about, and make 
experiments to discover cause and effect in the secular world. Independent 
spheres of knowledge have therefore grown up in the western world, in 
studying the physical universe, in politics, economic history, and so on, 
that are not definitely religious. And these independent spheres of 
knowledge acquired their complete independence of theology from about 
the 17th century onwards. 

A further aspect of our western culture is that it has largely been a 
pluralistic culture, one in which a great many departments of life went on 
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their own ways according to their own laws. That had an early beginning 
when the Christian religion itself was not identified with the civil life of 
any particular community, partly due to its Jewish background, and 
partly due to the international character of the early Christian Church. 
In the Roman Empire the Church joined together in a spiritua) society a 
great number of people from many local communities with entirely 
different origins, history and language. Roman imperialism had already 
given western civilisation the idea of a law for mankind which was above 
the rules of a particular local community. Everyone had two loyalities 
to deal with—loyalty to the local City state, and loyalty to the Roman 
Empire. But when a man became a member of the Christian Church he 
had a third loyalty to deal with, and this provided western man with a 
problem that has been with him ever since—he had difficulty in deciding 
what belonged to God and what belonged to Caesar. 

There is some reason for thinking that this division of life, first of all 
into sacred and secular, secondly into the Church and the civil community, 
has provided western man with a certain tension and restlessness. He 
never feels that anything is completely settled. And it has also provided 
him with a framework in which freedom could grow. The various 
departments of life—religious, political and cultural, educational, 
scientific and artistic—have never been completely identified. It is this 
that has made western culture varied and restless. And that is. why 
western society has been one of intense vigour and intense brittleness. 


A disastrous separation 

The problem for western man today, as I see it, is of healing the 
division between the various departments of life which has grown up 
since the 17th century. That division turned a distinction between things 
which were never quite identified, into an outright divorcement. So we 
have today a disastrous complete separation between the religious and 
moral aspects of life on the one hand, and the political and scientific on 
the other. As a result of this separation modern man has slipped into 
thinking of himself merely as part of the world process. He has come to 
the view that only this temporal world is real, that there is no eternal reality 
behind it, and that if we speak of God, He is only the dynamo driving the 
cosmic machine. So when modern man tries to interpret his existence, he 
has to do it in terms of something out of the world process itself. The 
theories of life from the 17th century onwards all present us with a series 
of ghosts—the rational man, the economic man, the political man. The 
key to man’s life is supposed to reside in one aspect of his existence. This 
is one element of the modern world view, forming the culture of our time, 
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which is at variance with the world view out of which came the aims or 
values we still hold on to. 

The aims and values of western culture which have largely grown out 
of the impact of Biblical insights on to the Graeco-Roman civilisation, 
are thus being undermined by a new and incompatible “ world view.” 
When this happens, either the aims and values will sooner of later wither 
away, or the society will suffer from that kind of conflict that I mentioned 
at the beginning, between our deliberate aims and the underlying forces 
that mould our souls. There are only two possible solutions to this 
problem. One is to renounce the intense personalist values of western man, 
in order that he may adopt new aims and values in line with his new 
world view; the other is to recover the culture out of which the aims grew, 
and which will be a support for them in the future. 


Religious Values in Education 


THE VerY Rev. THE CHIEF RABBI 


The Chief Rabbi was the first of three 
speakers on the subject “ Religious 
Values in Education,” at the Annual 
General Meeting of the Council of 
Christians and Jews. 





ELIGIOUS values are neither relative nor pragmatical. Nor, on the 
other hand, are they static or narrow or abstract or remote. They 
were revealed once and for all by the great Padagogue of the universe, 
and are unchanging and give the sanctions and imperative in all acts of 
the individual and the group. They are near the mouth and the heart and 
are evident in formal and informal education in the home and in the school. 
They influence the content and arrangement of the educational curriculum, 
as well as the sense of responsibility of parents, and the sense of vocation 
of teachers who are the instructors of the young. 
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Jews have a long educational tradition from the days of Moses our 
Teacher. His successors were the prophets and sages and priests and 
scribes. Universal education among Jews had existed for two thousand 
years. In our vast literature there is much material on education. It has 
much to say about the mechanics of educati+n, of the qualifications of 
teachers, of the relationship between teacher and taught, of the size of 
classes, of the content of education, of the importance of vocational 
training and so on. But, beyond and above many of those statements on 
the programmes of education for all stages of learners, there is a constant 
reminder of the aims and ends of education. What they are can be 
inferred from some of the quotations which follow :— 

*“* And ye shall be unto Me a king of priests and a holy nation. These 
are the words what thou shalt speak unto the people of Israel.” 

** The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge; but the foolish 
despise wisdom and discipline.” 

*‘ Train the child in the way he should go and even when he is old he 
will not depart from it.” 

** And thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children and shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thy house and when thou walkest by the 
way and when thou liest down and when thou risest up.” 


Combining precept and practice 

I would like to add here a more sophisticated quotation from the 
apologetic work of Josephus which he wrote against Apian, a notorious 
denigrator of Judaism and the Jewish people. 

** Above all we pride ourselves on the education of our children, and 
regard as the most essential task in life the observance of our laws and of 
the pious practices based thereupon, which we have inherited. 

** All schemes of education and moral training fall into two categories; 
instruction is imparted in the one case by precept, in the other by practical 
exercising of the character. All other legislators, differing in their opinions, 
selected the particular method which each preferred, and neglected the 
other. Thus the Lacedaemonians and Cretans employed practical, not 
verbal, training: whereas the Athenians and nearly all the rest of the 
Greeks made laws enjoining what actions might or might not be performed, 
but neglected to familiarise the people with them by putting them into 
practice. 

** Our legislator, on the other hand, took great care to combine both 
systems. He did not leave practical training in morals inarticulate; nor 
did he permit the letter of the law to remain inoperative. Starting from 
the very beginning with the food of which we partake from infancy and 
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the private life of the home, he left nothing, however insignificant, to the 
discretion and caprice of the individual. What meats a man should 
abstain from, and what he may enjoy; with what persons he should 
associate; what period should be devoted respectively to strenuous labour, 
and to rest—for all this our leader made the Law the standard and rule 
that we might live under it as under a father and master, and be guilty of 
no sin through wilfulness or ignorance.” 


The object of education (without the artificial dichotomy of the 
religious and the secular) in the Jewish view is, then, to train an individual 
to acquire knowledge of the Torah, to live and work in his environment 
and to experience a consciousness of and reverence for God. God is 
the Creator of the universe: the universe is meant to be dwelt in and not 
to be a place of confusion. By being always aware of the reality of God, 
in nature and in history, that He is God who is near unto those that call 
Him in truth, the individual will seek to perfect his actions in accordance 
with the Divine pattern: he will be able to curb the arrogance of physical 
strength or even the arrogance of knowledge and walk humbly but 
confidently with God: he will practise the virtues of justice and mercy and 
will not shrink from the consequences and implications of seeking to 
pursue those virtues. His endowments, his skill, even his instincts will 
be directed to acquire material things and satisfy biological urges, to 
bring up a family, to own property, to fulfil the claims of citizenship, to 
advance the domain of science, to appreciate beauty, to reduce the in- 
cidences of pain and enlarge the sphere of happiness; but he will always 
be conscious of the Law of righteousness which ordains self-control and 
continence and necessarily takes cognizance of the rights and feelings of 
his fellow-man, including one’s wife and children, and does not permit 
any trampling on those rights. 


The test of tolerance 

The supreme test of the religious values of education is afforded when 
one has to apply the great fundamental principle of the Torah contained 
in the chapter of holiness in the Book of Leviticus: “* And thou shalt love 
thy neighbour for he is like thyself.’’ All men created in the image of God 
have certain equal rights, but men differ one from the other in colour, 
appearance, intelligence and so on. This is the test: Is one able to bulldoze 
through entanglements of prejudice and hatred and bitter memories; 
to be undeterred by the norms of moral and social expediency in order to 
be able to tolerate, co-operate with and love one’s neighbour? 
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If our educational systems could more affirmatively incorporate 
religious values, even the secular side of education, whatever subjects are 
included in that part of the curriculum, would be a component of the 
endeavour to achieve a true balance leading to wholeness and perfection 
of the human being. 


Religious Education and the Spiritual Crisis 


THE Rt. Hon. LoRD PAKENHAM 


Lord Pakenham, a former Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster and Minister of 
Civil Aviation, contributed the Roman 
Catholic view to the theme “Religious 
Values in Education” at the Council’s 
Annual General Meeting. 





OST of us agree that there is a crisis of some kind today in the 
world, and in our own country. Few of us suppose that it is likely 
to disappear in the foreseeable future. Whatever may have been thought 
as recently as twenty years ago, or even at the end of the war, it is surely 
obvious by now that this crisis will not be solved by scientific progress, 
by economic ingenuity, by military heroism, or even by the highest forms 
of political wisdom, essential though all these things be. We are beginning 
to see that we shall achieve little by trying to rearrange or reorganise the 
pattern by which mankind is cast in the mass, unless the hearts both of 
the rearrangers and of those who are being rearranged undergo a profound 
change. 

We can agree, therefore, as a halfway stage in our argument, that the 
crisis of today is a moral crisis. While I have a great respect for the 
healing work of many engaged in therapeutic psychology, most of us 
would reject the possibility of solving this great world problem solely or 
mainly along psychological lines. Psychological integration cannot be a 
substitute for the moral elevation which all of us so obviously require. 

But it is not encugh to describe the present crisis as a moral crisis. 
Without religious belief, morality sooner or later withers and dies— 
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sooner rather than later, if we can believe our eyes and ears as we look 
round the world. We must therefore go further, and describe the crisis 
as a spiritual crisis, and I suggest that we must go further still and call it 
a crisis of religious belief. 


Struggle for religious values 

I have been reading recently two books of exceptional significance, 
autobiographical works by two men of outstanding gifts and a passion 
for truth: Mr. Victor Gollancz’s My Dear Timothy, and Dr. Joad’s 
Recovery of Belief. In each case we witness a life-long struggle, in one 
instance by a man brought up as a Jew, in the other by a man brought up 
as a Christian, to recover in a secular age the religious values of their 
childhood, and in spite of every adverse pressure, ultimately to transcend 
them. As we read these books we can hardly doubt the extent of the 
ultimate debt of both these writers to the religion taught them in childhood. 
All this seems to me to underline the tremendous responsibility falling on 
all of us in our mature years, especially on those who preach, those who 
teach and those who bring up children, to try to provide for the next 
generation a still firmer religious foundation than our own generation has 
possessed. 

I should find it hard to offer an opinion as to whether this country 
is more or less religious than it was ten, twenty or fifty years ago. That 
kind of computation is beyond mortal power. Certainly the steady 
increase of crime since the thirties gives no ground for complacency, even 
if we are inclined to think, as I often do, that we are becoming kinder, 
gentler and more tolerant as a people. The forces of irreligion have been 
counter-attacking very vigorously for the last ten or fifteen years, but it 
is impossible to see clearly through the fog of battle and to form an 
opinion on how the little flags in the spiritual war ought to be moved on 
the map, and it is still more impossible to predict the outcome. It is clear 
that the decisive battles will be fought in the classroom and in the home, 
but the mind of teachers and parents will be guided at every point by a 
whole complex of public influences, the pulpit, the press, the radio and 
the political platform among them. 
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Education, life and work C. E. RAVEN 


The Chairman of the Council’s Executive 
Committee, Canon C. E. Raven, 
contributed a third point of view on 
** Religious Values in Education.”* Canon 
Raven is Warden of Madingley Hall, 
Cambridge. He was Master of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, from 1939-1950, 
and Vice-Chancellor of the University 
from 1947-1949. 





HE point which Lord Pakenham has made so admirably, that the 
crisis is a religious crisis, was put to me first and most vividly by one of 
the few great prophets who were produced by the first world war. He was 
a man little known outside the circle of his own friends, Professor Bowman, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, who 
developed a passionate faith during a period of starvation in a prisoner-of- 
war camp in 1917 and 1918, and burned himself out in pleading with our 
fellow-countrymen to devote themselves to the building of peace in the 
world. After a great meeting in St. Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, in the year 
1923, when he and I shared the platform and he made a most moving and 
impressive speech, he said to me: “ You know, it is not so easy as we 
represent it to be. You and I and hundreds of other people must go round 
pleading with our statesmen and telling them that they cannot attain peace 
by merely juggling with the political and economic conditions in the 
world. If we think that that is adequate we are living in a fool’s paradise.” 
Then he added: * As long as a third of mankind think that life is a thing 
to be escaped from and another third think that it is a thing to be exploited 
and enjoyed, and only a moiety of the remainder, those who share the faith 
of prophetic Judaism and Christianity, think it is a thing to be redeemed 
—as long as there are those three contradictory ideas of what constitutes 
the good life, we can never have peace upon earth.”’ The ideological wars 
and conflicts of the last twenty years have underlined the prophetic truth 
of that very great remark. 
Unless we can reach some agreement about that which Aristotle 
described as living immortally, unless we can recover the faith of Abraham 
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who believed in God and it was counted unto him for righteousness, I see 
no prospect of peace upon earth. | believe that the change in the concept 
of education, from that of its task as the imparting of knowledge, to the new 
concept, the enabling of fulness of life, ‘‘ that they may have life and have 
it more abundantly,” a change which has come over the whole field of 
education from the nursery school to the university, is an indication that 
we are moving in the right direction. 


Coherent interpretation of life 

It is not enough to have a general interest in religion. We must 
somehow link that with a coherent interpretation of life. If we are to have 
fulness of life it must make sense of these patchwork lives of ours and 
weave them into a pattern. In 1941-42 a group of young scientists, now 
nearly all men of very great distinction, came to me in Cambridge and 
said: “‘ We are terribly distressed about the present effect of education. 
Our young men and young women matriculate as human beings but they 
graduate as gadget-mongers. What are we to do about it?” I replied: 
‘“* That is not peculiar to the natural sciences. The same trouble of over- 
specialisation affects every department of human study and it arises out of 
the enormous expansion of knowledge in the last century. One hundred 
years ago anybody with the intelligence and industry of a first-rate mind 
could make himself, like Macaulay, master of all knowledge, but at the 
present time you cannot even get to the front of your own particular 
specialisation without dedicating a lifetime to it. We are all in that 
dilemma. Our difficulty is how to remain human and not become 
Selenites, as H. G. Wells used to call us, and how to earn a living.”” They 
said: “‘ We want you to do something for us. We want you to invite 
Dr. William Temple ”—then Archbishop of York—** to come down and 
address us.” This took my breath away and I looked very surprised. 
They went on: “ Oh, we have not all suddenly gone religious—not yet 
anyway—but we do believe that he could give us a picture of an education 
in which not only one’s particular interest, be it literary or scientific, but 
a real knowledge of human citizenship, of the background of history and 
philosophy that it is needed for education, the significance of what each 
one of us is doing in his own particular sphere, can be presented in such a 
way as to make us realise the integrity of life and achieve perhaps some 
measure of integration.” 


Science and religion in conflict 
The obstacle ten years ago to such a possibility was the flat contra- 
diction still fairly obvious between the world as contemplated and 
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interpreted by religion and the world as contemplated and interpreted by 
the sciences. All my life has been clouded by the fact that I was trying to 
be both a scientist and a theologian, and most of my life I have been in 
the position of a rider riding two horses proceeding in different directions. 
For most of you that has probably been the story. We have lived in the 
belief that science really left no room for religion. We have only lately 
come to be assured that science itself has produced through the new 
physics a new concept of law, and an extension of its own field away from 
the old categories. In its demand for an element of organic design or 
purpose in interpreting the creative process, science itself has opened the 
door to the collaboration for which many of us have been agonising all 
our lives. 

One of the tragedies is that there are hardly any people in the Churches 
who can speak the language of the sciences or make themselves intelligible 
to scientists, but as that defect is overcome and we realise the new relation- 
ship between experience and interpretation, I think that we shall see 
undreamed-of possibilities for a coherent and consistent interpretation 
of all life in God. 


The consequence of misunderstanding 


I should like to mention a third experience which I think is very 
relevant to the work of this Council. I was profoundly shocked, as I expect 
many of you were, when—inevitably, I suppose, but tragically—we 
discovered that UNESCO was proposing to study educational, scientific 
and cultural activities leaving religion out of account. Surely G. K. 
Chesterton was right when he said that to leave religion out of account 
was as if a man were to pack for his holidays and leave out the bag. That 
is surely profoundly true, and it is a terrible thing that people should 
discuss any aspect of education, culture or even science and leave religion 
out of account. But we have brought this upon ourselves, because we have 
made religion synonymous not with tolerance but with persecution and 
antagonisms. 

Unless we can change the attitude of religious people towards one 
another, unless we can get at least a reasonable and sympathetic under- 
standing of the great religions of the world, we cannot expect an 
international body, on which each of the great ethnic groups is 
represented, to find room for religion in its deliberations. Religion still 
remains the great divisive element. 

I believe that not the least achievement of this invaluable Council of 
Christians and Jews has been that it has disclosed to the world that mutual 
understanding and co-operation can be achieved without watering down 
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one’s own convictions. I believe that we have come to see and understand 
the possibility of that, and I am sure that if we can carry over that 
experience to a still wider field, if we can, for instance, cast a friendly 
glance upon the effort now being made by some of us to set up institutes 
all over the world for the study of the world’s great religions, if we can 
inculcate that spirit of co-operative tolerance which does not thereby 
become lukewarm in its own allegiance, we may begin to discover the 
secret without which democracy will certainly perish—the secret of 
transforming government by committee into government by a creative 
fellowship. Unless we can discover that it is not true to say that man is 
moral but society is immoral, unless we can recover the old concept of 
the people of God and the power and vitality of a solidarity based upon 
the two possessions of a shared and passionate loyalty and a task which 
demands for its fulfilment every ounce of strength that each member and 
society as a whole can put into it, unless we can recover that creative 
fellowship which shines through the history of Judaism and is embodied 
for us Christians uniquely in the pentecostal Church, I do not think we 
shall make much headway against an even reasonably intelligent 
totalitarianism. We Jews and Christians stand as trustees to the world 
for the possibility of that creative community, and I believe that this 
Council is paving the way for a fuller appreciation of it and therefore for 
a truer discipleship. 


Education for Understanding Myer Domnitz 


Mr. Domnitz, who is Secretary of the Central Jewish Lecture Committee, 

attended a recent study course on Education for International Under- 

standing, arranged by the Conference of Internationally-minded Schools 
at Castle Eerde, Holland. 


IXTEEN nationalities, including adherents of Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam, were represented among the 44 educationists who 
participated in the Conference. Some of the points which arose in the 
discussions were of special interest to those who are concerned with 
education for inter-group understanding. 

To enable the child to broaden his social horizon, it was emphasised 
that he should be encouraged to be of service, first in his local community 
life, then in the wider community. In this connection, I thought it 
appropriate to refer to the institution of Jewish Child’s Day in Great 
Britain, since it helps to canalise some of the best instincts of the child 
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towards helping other children who may be in distress. I suggested that 
there were great possibilities in developing Jewish Child’s Day into a 
National Child’s Day for the general community. 


Social and Religious customs 

It was pointed out that children must be prepared to understand and 
to accept the social and religious conventions of other countries. Cultural 
and religious practices and ideas cut across many national boundaries, 
and as the world grows smaller, groups impinge more and more upon one 
another. Differences in habits can, however, easily disconcert a child who 
is ill-prepared. It was therefore suggested that a project dealing with the 
evolution and meaning of different social and religious customs could 
profitably be undertaken in the school. The value of such a course would 
not only be to prepare children for travel abroad, but, what was even more 
important, to influence the multitudes of children who might never have 
the opportunity of visiting another country. 

In the religious instruction period, too, the teacher could try to show 
objectively the contributions of the world’s great religions, and outline 
the elements which they share in common. In this way the religious 
approach could be a unifying factor for world understanding. 

The teaching of history in connection with international understanding 
was an obvious discussion theme of special significance. Examples of 
interdependence between nations should, it was suggested, constantly be 
pointed out. 

The importance of up-to-date, well-printed text-books was stressed 
in discussing text-books and their revision—a subject that is becoming 
increasingly topical. The danger of giving false impressions through over- 
simplification is a challenge to text-book authors. The experience of the 
Norden Association in re-writing text-books in Scandinavia, and the 
UNESCO study in this field, were of great help to the discussions. It was 
also useful to inform the Conference of the current text-book survey being 
undertaken in England by the Council of Christians and Jews. 


Neighbourliness begins at home 

An imaginative contribution dealt with another way in which the 
school curriculum could help to promote international understanding. 
Since neighbourliness begins at home, it was important to study one’s 
immediate environment, and the results could be exchanged with schools 
abroad undertaking similar studies. As one instance of these local studies, 
I was able to report on the way in which the teachers’ committee of the 
Council of Citizens of East London has enabled pupils with an interesting 
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diversity of religious, ethnic and cultural backgrounds to become familiar 
with and to appreciate each other’s point of view by projects dealing with 
East London community life. 

As a development of this type of project I was delighted to hear that 
Dutch Schools are helping to organise at the end of 1953 an international 
exhibition “How Children in all Countries Live and Learn.”’ Already many 
schools in different countries are interested in a lively exchange of all 
kinds of school work with their Dutch opposite numbers. 

The study course was a very stimulating and worth-while experience. 
Its challenge to teachers everywhere, of all faiths, can be summed up in 
the words of a former Minister of Education, the late George Tomlinson: 
“It is too much to expect persons who cannot live at peace with their 
fellow-men whom they meet every day, to be ambassadors of universal 
peace.” Education for inter-group and international understanding knows 
no frontiers. 


The Need for a Law of Nations 


Moral Principles on which International 
Law must be based. 
The following statement has been issued by the Religious Bodies 
Consultative Committee, to which representatives are appointed by the 
Church of England, the Church of Scotland and the Free Churches, through 
the British Council of Churches, and by the Roman Catholic and Jewish 
authorities. The purpose of the Committee is to promote consultation 
and co-operation in the field of international affairs. The authorities of 
the various bodies represented on the Religious Bodies Consultative 
Committee have not been asked to endorse the statement; but it is hoped 
that it will stimulate discussion and thus be a contribution to a situation of 
great importance and urgency. 


(1) Ifa peaceful world is to be established it is vital that a system of 
international law should be created, recognised and respected by all 
nations and also be adequately supported and enforced. 

(2) Such a system can only be created if the greater part of mankind 
can be persuaded to recognise a fundamental moral law which cannot be 
disobeyed with impunity. This law is the standard by which all human 
conduct must be judged. 

(3) The moral law in the hearts of men affirms the sacredness of 
human personality and the interdependence of all human beings, respect 
for truth and the obligation of the plighted word. In history this concept 
has been rooted in the belief that man is the creation of one Supreme 
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Power, the Author and Judge of his being. Thus mankind has a 
fundamental unity and there is a natural society of nations. 

(4) This natural society of nations, based on the law of neighbour- 
hood, requires that nations, so far as they have the power, should combine 
to prevent or to repel attacks upon an innocent victim; an injury to one is 
an injury to all. This is especially the case when the aggressor represents 
a universal danger, because he rejects the moral obligations of international 
society. 

(5) On this voluntary basis a system of international order should 
be built up, that will ensure that physical force will only be used between 
nations in the service of the whole community of nations. When such an 
order has been established, it should be possible to deal adequately with 
the economic, national and racial problems that press for solution. 


(6) It would be natural that this system should be given positive 
form and a legal status (as has been attempted in the League of Nations 
and United Nations). Circumstances would determine whether such an 
organisation is to be universal or whether it must be partial, like the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. The determining condition would 
be the acceptance of a moral basis such as is outlined above. There would 
be no place for a State, the Government of which rejects any objective 
moral standard and the principle of fraternity. 

(7) The organised Society of Nations must be strong enough to 
deter or suppress any breach of the peace. Action taken by such a Society 
of Nations in the defence of order is not rightly called war, but police 
action. Neutrality in relation to the bandit should be as much excluded in 
the international as in the national sphere. Neutrality is a denial of 
fraternity. 

(8) Until such an organised Society of Nations exists, States will 
retain their national forces, but on the understanding that they will only 
be used defensively against unprovoked aggression whether against 
themselves or any other victim. 

(9) International order demands a clear recognition of the basic 
moral principles of justice, good faith, mutual benevolence, the respect 
of human persons and the belief in God the Creator and the Judge. These 
are the principles which form the spiritual inheritance of Europe, and of 
those countries outside which share in European civilisation. 

Only in so far as Governments accept and peoples support these 
principles is there any hope of that effective organisation of international 
society which is the essential basis of peace. To secure this acceptance and 
to evoke this support is the responsibility of all who share the faith 
expressed in this Statement. 











The Russian Purges 


We print the following for its intrinsic interest and importance at this 

time without editorial endorsement of any of its facts or views. It is 

by a well-informed writer of good will who holds a position which compels 
anonymity. 


HE present sequence of purges in Russia and her satellite states is 

clearly of a major character. A distinctive feature, the prominence 

so far given to the number of Jews among the accused, has prompted 

widespread speculation as to its main cause, and the fear that these purges 

may prove but the prelude to a general outbreak of antisemitism in 
Eastern Europe. 


Many explanations have been offered in the British and American 
press. It has been suggested, for example, that the purges may be the 
liquidation of some possible threat to Stalin himself, either from rivals 
for the succession or from critics of his policy of continued subordination 
of consumer interests to the development of heavy industry. Others 
presuppose potential revolts of satellites on the Tito model or the 
emergence of a Russian brand of hysterical antisemitism in the Hitler 
manner. 


Fear of spies 


There is a sense in which anything is possible in Russia, where 
suspicion continually chases rumour, and it may well be that in this 
particular instance the Russians themselves can be believed when they 
explain the purges as an attempt to root out foreign spies. Russia has 
always been a land of spies, a land ruled by fear. Since the Soviet 
revolution many smaller nationalities and minorities have been crushed 
or suppressed in their homelands, and the bitter feelings of their refugees 
or emigrants in other parts of Russia have been a constant source of 
Soviet uneasiness, a constant preoccupation of the secret police and held 
to necessitate armies of spies. Russia herself uses the communist parties 
abroad as a spy system, and it is inevitable with her mentality, that she 
should suspect foreign hostile countries—and especially the U.S.A.—of 
contriving the infiltration of great numbers of spies. It is natural, too, 
that she should regard with particular suspicion those elements in her 
population, the Roman Catholic and the Jewish, which more than any 
other, have contacts with countries outside the U.S.S.R. 

Russia would not be Russia, however, if a major policy were adopted 
for a single reason, and there would appear to be at least four important 
subsidiary reasons for these latest developments. 
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(1) The first of these is the permanent Soviet suspicion of both Jewish 
and Roman Catholic links with the West just mentioned above. In Poland 
Suspicion appears to be directed primarily against Roman Catholics. 
Elsewhere Jews have been prominent among the victims of the purges— 
especially, it would seem, in the Ukraine and in certain satellites. 

In the case of the Jews this suspicion is in line with past Soviet 
suspicions of many other national minorities in Russia, even the 
Armenians, but reinforced by experience of the unassimilable character— 
in the deeper things—of the Jews, especially since the magnet of Israel 
began to gleam over the horizon. Zionism has been increasingly the target 
not only of Russian suspicion, but also of criticism by many assimilating 
Jews in Russia who have embraced the anti-national ideology of Soviet 
Communism. 


(2) It has been evident for some time that Russia is taking increasing 
interest in “ oil politics.” Indeed, desire for the oil of the whole Middle 
East (perhaps including Egypt) and the complementary desire to deny it 
to the West, may be the main reasons for the new pro-Islamic policy 
which Russia is following. If there is any present conflict within the 
Praesidium it is probably between the rival advocates of an “ oil first ” 
policy, and those of priority for China and the opportunities in South-East 
Asia. So far as the purges are concerned the western oil companies are 
an obvious target of suspicion as potential sources of secret agents. 


(3) Russia cannot but be conscious of her past failures in the world of 
Islam, which has been shocked by the former Russian support of Israel 
and by blood-curdling stories circulated by pilgrims at Mecca on the 
authority of mullahs fleeing into Persia and Afghanistan from the anti- 
God campaigns. The new policy for Islam has no chance unless Russia 
can convince Islam that she is definitely against the Israeli State, and it 
would be a step towards this if Russia could convince the Middle East that 
she is now antisemitic. Hence the Russian broadcasts of the Slansky trial 


to the Islamic lands. 


(4) Lastly, Russia cannot be uneasy about the feelings in Eastern 
Germany aroused by the complete Russianization of East Prussia—where 
Kant taught and Junkers perpetuated the memory of the Teutonic Knights. 
Anitsemitism was endemic in Eastern Germany, as in so much of Eastern 
Europe, long before Hitler exploited it, and it is not far-fetched to suppose 
that the Kremlin has considered the value of an antisemitic pose in 
wooing the East German mind. 











But neither this, nor a similar pose for Arab consumption is the same 
thing as a genuine and general antisemitic policy comparable with that 
of the Nazis; nor do the facts yet warrant any assumption as to the 
inevitability of such a policy. For the time being, an attack on the Zionists 
and on certain individuals in the community could suffice. 


Further implications 


But there are two further considerations which it would be dangerous 
to overlook. First, while Russian apologists may argue that as the 
advocacy of racial or national exclusiveness or hatred and contempt, 
which naturally includes antisemitism, is illegal according to Article 123 
of the Soviet constitution, the fact is that antisemitism was endemic in the 
Russian mind long before the establishment of the U.S.S.R. Deep- 
seated feelings and prejudices of this kind are not generally eradicated by 
calling them illegal, or by the passing of a single generation. The 
prominence given to Jews in these present purges, whatever the intention 
of the policy-makers, may well have the effect of stirring up this latent 
hostility against the Jewish rank and file. 


Secondly, antisemitism is not only endemic in Eastern Europe. It is 
a disease of the mind which over-runs all national frontiers. While it is 
unlikely that protest in the West against attacks on Jews in the East will 
have any effect on the Soviet leaders beyond increasing their suspicion of 
Jews in their own country, it is also possible that overmuch emphasis on 
the anti-Jewish character of the purges may serve to stir up latent anti- 
Jewish feeling nearer home. 


Commentary 
@ President Tito’s Visit 

When Marshal, now President, Tito of Yugoslavia comes to this 
country in a few weeks’ time it will be as a guest of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and as such he will be received with the good will and 
courtesy that are the proper due ofall to whom such distinction is accorded. 
That does not mean, however, that all are in full sympathy or agreement 
with either the theory or the practice of his regime. On the contrary, it 
is as much the awareness of our differences, some of which are quite 
fundamental, as of our agreements, that makes his visit so appropriate 
and so welcome just at this time. 

One of the most important of these differences lies in our respective 
concepts of what is meant by religious liberty. To this both Cardinal 
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Griffin, at a meeting of the Sword of the Spirit, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury at our own Annual General Meeting, have recently drawn 
attention. Each in his own way expressed the hope, and indeed the 
confidence, that the Foreign Secretary would leave our visitor in no doubts 
as to what people in this country are feeling about the continuing reports 
of what we can only interpret as religious persecution in Yugoslavia. “ It 
is necessary,”’ said the Archbishop, “‘ that Marshal Tito should be made 
aware of the fact that feeling on this matter is very strong and widespread 
here, and I do not doubt that the Foreign Secretary will make him fully 
aware of it.” 

But more is needed than that an expression of our disapproval should 
be conveyed to Marshal Tito. It is important that he should be helped to 
understand why we interpret as religious persecution what he appears to 
regard as a perfectly legitimate means of dealing with what to him is a 
quite unjustifiable tendency on the part of certain persons and institutions 
to confuse religious with political issues. To this end it would be splendid 
if he could see for himself some of the ways in which religion and religious 
institutions play their part in our national and community life. 


@ Inter-Church Travel 

We understand that a new venture called Inter-Church Travel will 
provide more opportunities for Christians in this country to get to know 
their fellow-Christians in other lands. Holiday parties of Christians from 
England will be the guests of Churches or other Christian groups in 
Holland, Switzerland, Western Germany and France, and parties from 
these countries will make return visits to England. 

Accommodation will be provided in the homes of members of the 
*thost’’ Church, and in some cases part of the time will be spent in Summer 
Schools where Christians of different nationalities will have the chance to 
talk and live together. Attractive outings and visits to places of interest 
are being planned, and, an important point, all those who are going 
abroad under this scheme will be provided beforehand with some simple 
literature and book lists about the country and places they are to visit, 
and about any differences in local ways of worship and customs. 

The cost will be kept to a minimum, because all travel arrangements 
will be made by Youth Travel Club Universal Limited, which is a non- 
profit organisation started two years ago to arrange exchange visits 
between parties of young people from different countries. Similar 
arrangements, we understand, are also being made for exchange visits 


between Jewish groups. 
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We wish all success to an enterprise that promises to do much in 
helping people of different lands to get to know and understand one 
another better, and so may contribute in no small way towards a deeper 
fellowship between the different Churches and Synagogues, and towards 
understanding between the nations. 


@ Dr. Hans Ornstein 


Among the distinguished guests who honoured the Council by their 
presence at the Mansion House Dinner last October was Dr. Hans 
Ornstein, the Secretary of the Christlich-jiidische Arbeitsgemeinschaft in 
der Schweiz, a Swiss organisation with aims and objects almost identical 
with our own, and with which we have been in close and friendly association 
since its formation in the early summer of 1946. 

Himself a refugee from Nazi persecution, Dr. Ornstein came to 
Switzerland in 1939 having lost everything save the charm of a personality 
which endeared him to a wide circle of friends, and the determination to 
direct all his endeavours to the promotion of Jewish-Christian under- 
standing as the surest antidote to the evils of antisemitism and any other 
manifestation of tyranny and inju'stice. 

His death occurs at a time when we can ill afford to lose, not only the 
energy and enthusiasm, but the wide knowledge and deep understanding 
which Dr. Ornstein brought to this vitally important field of human 
service. In expressing our gratitude for the privilege of having known and 
worked with him, we would also extend to his colleagues and ours in 
Zurich our deepest sympathy in a loss which it will be difficult if not 
impossible to make good. 


@ Rheinallt Jones 


The death of Mr. J. D. Rheinallt Jones removes from the South 
African scene one who for nearly fifty years has worked untiringly for a 
liberal race relations policy. He was a founder of the South African 
Institute of Race Relations, and its Director until 1947, when he became 
adviser on native affairs to the Anglo-American Corporation. From 
1937-4? he was a Senator representing the Africans of the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State. In contrast to the advocates of ‘‘ apartheid,” 
Rheinallt Jones recognised that the different races in South Africa are 
inter-dependent, and that the practical implication of this is that the 
coloured races should be encouraged to take a responsible part in the 
affairs of the country as a whole. His presidential address to the South 
African Institute of Race Relations a year ago contained a message that, 
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unfortunately, seems not to have been heeded. ‘* We Europeans are 
assuming too great a task,” he said, “‘ when we seek to rule without the 
co-operation of four-fifths of the population. If it be said that non- 
Europeans have shown little capacity to share in government and little 
sense of responsibility in public affairs, | would answer that the capacity 
to share in government and a sense of responsibility can only be developed 
with the opportunity to practise these virtues.”’ 


About Ourselves 


The Council’s Executive Committee, at a meeting held on January 7th, 
1953, unanimously adopted the following resolution on the recent 
Prague Trials :— 

si HE Executive Committee of the Council of Christians and Jews, 
which is representative of all sections of the Christian and Jewish 
communities in this country, unanimously agreed at its meeting on 
January 7th, 1953, to place on record its sense of deep concern at the 
extensive use of anti-Jewish and anti-Zionist arguments in the recent trial 
of fourteen former Communist leaders before a People’s Court in Prague. 

“In this new exploitation of antisemitism for political ends the 
Committee sees serious danger, first, to the Jews of Eastern Europe who 
have survived the barbaric cruelties of the Nazi regime; and secondly, to 
the people of Czechoslovakia itself who, in spite of their earlier and 
distinguished record of sympathy and support for the Jewish victims of 
Nazi persecution, are now threatened with the introduction into their 
own country of the evils of racial discrimination. 

“* The Committee is also very concerned at this implied attempt to 
suppress the operation of the Zionist movement in Czechoslovakia and 
at the possible repercussions of this policy on the efforts of the State of 
Israel to provide and to maintain a home for victims of anti-Jewish 
discrimination and persecution in other countries.” 


@ ‘Religion as a Civilising Force The Society (which is affiliated to the 
in History’? was the theme of four Council of Christians and Jews) is to 
meetings arranged this winter by the be congratulated on an excellent series. 
London Society of Jews and Christians. It is hoped to give summaries of some 
Each was addressed by a Christian and of the lectures in the next issue of 
a Jewish scholar. The first meeting Common Ground. 

dealt with Biblical origins, the second 

with the influence of religion in the @ The Council of Christians and 
Graeco-Roman world, the third with Jews’ meeting during the Conference 
the Middle Ages, and the final meeting of Educational Associations held at 
had as its topic the problem in the King’s College, London, on January 
modern world. Ist aroused a widespread interest. 
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Professor J. A. Lauwerys was in the 
Chair. A summary of Canon V. A. 
Demant’s address on “Biblical Insights 
in our Western Culture” is printed 
in this issue of Common Ground. 


@ The last meeting in the series of 


lectures arranged by the Hampstead 
Council of Christians and Jews on 
different forms of worship will be held 
on Wednesday, March IIth. The 
speaker will be the Rev. John Huxtable, 
who will talk about forms of worship 
in the Free Churches. Earlier lectures 
in the series have dealt with the 
Jewish, Roman Catholic, and Anglican 
forms of worship. 


@ Six Universities will have meetings 
arranged by the Council of Christians 
and Jews during the present term— 
Birmingham on February 10th, Leeds 
on February 19th, Manchester on 
February 24th, London on March 3rd, 
Cambridge on March 4th, and Bristol 
on March 12th. In each case the 
meetings are being held under the 
joint auspices of the Council and of the 
different denominational student 
societies in the Universities, and at 





each there will be three speakers— 
Jewish, Roman Catholic, and Anglican 
or Free Church. These meetings 
provide a unique opportunity for 
undergraduates to consider some of the 
problems of racial and _ religious 
toleration, guided by men differing in 
religious conviction but standing on 
common ground in their desire to 
understand and respect their differences. 
The arrangement of the meetings also 
provides an opportunity for practical 
co-operation between the different 
religious societies in the Universities, 
which may bear fruit in their future 
relationships. 


@ This is a period when several of 
our Local Councils are holding Annual 
General Meetings. Cardiff had its 
meeting on February 3rd; Hull on 
February 16th; and the meeting in 
Manchester will be on March 10th. 
We take this opportunity of recording 
our gratitude to all those people, 
officers of the Local Councils and 
others, who in these centres and in many 
other places give so generously of 
their time and energy in furthering 
our cause. 


Book Notes 


The Arabs and the West 


By Clare Hollingwerth 
(Methuen, 21s. Od.) 


Israel 


By Norman Bentwich 
(“Nations of the World” series: Benn, 21s. Od.) 


These two books form an interesting 
and, at the same time, distressing 
contrast. Both are written by people 
who know their subject; both are to a 
large extent rapportage of a con- 
temporary situation, and their two 
subjects inevitably overlap. But it 
would be difficult to find any point of 
contact between them. 

Clare Hollingworth belongs to the 
school of thought which used to be 
called “pro-Arab.”’ I do not quite know 
what it should now be called, for Miss 
Hollingsworth’s attitude to the Arab 
might be summarised as: 





“I could not loathe thee, dear, 
so much 
Loathed I not Israel more.” 

She writes without any illusions as to 
the misery of the Arab Middle East 
which she describes as ‘‘a Paradise for 
Pashas and hell for everyone else”; and 
until the coming of Neguib, on whom 
she pins great hopes, she saw no future 
for it but an inevitable decline into 
communist revolution. But, at the same 
time, she sees absolutely no place, no 
justification, and no future, for Israel 
in the Middle East. It is extraneous and 
intolerable, and it is not even viable. 
She accepts without question the 
contemporary Arab attitude to it, and 
does not even consider whether itis, on 
the one hand, wholly justifiable, or, on 
the other, wholly unalterable. This is 
inevitably a limitation on the value of 
her work, as Israel is there, and her 
expectation of its almost immediate 
economic collapse is not likely to be 





realised. There must either be another 
war, with the Arabs, this time, the 
victors, or else the Arab States will have 
to find some place for Israel in their 
schemes of life. 

Within this limitation, she presents 
a useful and objective picture of all the 
members of the Arab League as they 
have been affected by the Palestine war 
and the general post-world-war situa- 
tion. Her chapters on oil, communism, 
and industrialisation are particularly 
useful, even if inevitably they deal 
with the surface of things because 
they look at those issues from the 
standpoint of the use the contemporary 
Arab set-up makes of them. And this 
brings me to the root of the matter. 
By the faithfulness of her rapportage, 
and by her refusal to introduce her 
personal standards of judgment, she 
brings to the fore the menance which 
underlies the sterility and futility of a 
world built simply on selfish nationalism 
and an equally selfish struggle for the 
achievement of personal ambition. 

It is a relief to turn from this picture 
of the Arabs to that of Israel as drawn 
by Norman Bentwich. Whatever may 
be said of the right of Israel to exist, she 
does exist as a country in which, 
whatever her failures, there is a 
common purpose which seeks to root 
itself in ethical verities, and in which 
selfish ambition is subordinated to a 
common goal. This does not mean 
that Bentwich idealises Israel or the 
Israelis. Even if his condemnations and 
expressions of disapproval are some- 
times unduly gentle, he does not 
attempt to paint an ideal picture. He 
deals fairly with Israel’s shortcomings 
in her treatment of her own Arab 
subjects, he allots perhaps even too 
much responsibility to Israel action in 
the creation of the refugee problem, 
and he is outrightin his disappointment 
at the political contribution of the 
Orthodox Bloc. Nevertheless he paints 
a picture of a community desperately 
struggling to achieve something more 
than a merely material goal, and trying 
to meet squarely the innumerable 
problems created for it by its own 
situation, its relations with Jews 
outside its boundaries, and the hostility 
of its Arab neighbours. 

The tragic difference between the 
pictures revealed by the two authors 
can be summarised in one sentence. 
Norman Bentwich writes of a world 
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in which it is politically relevant to say 
“this is wrong. In Clare 
Hollingworth’s world, the phrase would 
be meaningless. 


My dear Timothy: 


An Autobiographical letter to his 
grandson 


By Victor Gollancz 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 


“If a biography is to be written, the 
whole real truth must be told,’ wrote 
Tolstoi in his introduction § to 
** Recollections.”” Mr. Gollancz has 
stuck unflinchingly to this principle. 
He speaks, throughout, with engaging, 
almost reckless, candour. He has let 
us into the innermost recesses of his 
mind agd it is a mind worth revealing 
and about which he need have no ideas 
of false modesty. Of humility, in the 
deeper sense, there is an abundance. 

The book will, of course, offend many 
types of person and group inturn. And 
it will do this through the idiom of 
contradiction and paradox in which the 
author excels. It is the book of a 
deeply religious man, yet no religion or 
religious community comes out of it 
unscathed. The deadliest shafts are, 
indeed, reserved for orthodox Judaism, 
the religion in which he was brought up, 
but he rejects Liberal Judaism and 
Orthodox Christianity with equal 
decisiveness. In politics he describes 
himself as a liberal-socialist. Yet 
neither creed, as exemplified in practice, 
can gain his support. He professes at 
one point a love for his country, but 
patriotism in the ordinary sense is not 
only ‘‘ not enough ’’—it is a piece of 
meaningless stupidity. Though a man 
of deep sensibility, he fails to preserve 
the ordinary restraints of delicacy in 
dealing with family and _ intimate 
personal relations. 


But the secret of all this mental 
chafing, this cataract of abuse and 
vituperation, is not mere perverseness 
of nature or a love of polemics for their 
own sake. It comes of the author’s 
perfectionist outlook and his passionate 
love of freedom and desire that all men 
should live life more abundantly. His 
temperament is that of the prophet or 
the missionary. All the things that 
seem to check the free expression of the 
human spirit—discipline, institutions, 
sectarianism—arouse in him feelings 





of bitter resentment. For this book is 
not a mere account of the author’s 
life. It contains, like his “‘ Year of 
Grace,”’ a message for his fellow-men, 
the urgency and paramountcy of which 
he stresses even in the most unlikely 
contexts. Few men have succeeded so 
well in finding ‘* sermons in stones, 
books in the running brooks * and, in 
his queer, paradoxical way, “ good in 
everything.” 

Yet the real charm of the book lies in 
its self-revelation and this is what gives 
these random writings their unity. 
We are not always interested in Mr. 
Gollancz’s views but he compels us to 
be interested in himself. What we ask 
of an autobiography is that it should 
be sincere and unafraid, and both these 
conditions are abundantly fulfilled. 
That is why it grips and fascinates us 
even when we are most atew. ary For 
we are always being confronted with 
a real man, a man who can be 
passionate but never cold-blooded, 
opinionated, and in turn disarmingly 
modest, sensitive to the point of 
insecurity, yet possessed of that inner 
peace which derives from an _ un- 
shakeable belief that there is good at 
the heart of things. Altogether one of 
the most exciting books of the age and 
we wait impatiently for its sequel, 
“And Also Much Cattle.” 


Religion in the Modern 
World 


(Viscount Samuel, R. H. Thouless, Rev. 
T. Corbishley, Canon C. E. Raven, 
Radhakrishnan, Very Rev. W. R. 
Matthews, Sir Wilfrid Garrett) 
(George Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.) 


This *“‘ modern symposium ’”’ spon- 
sored by the London School of 
Religion serves a double purpose. It 
shows that religion, far from being 
outmoded (as is so often asserted) 
has a direct bearing on most of the 
problems with which men are confronted 
today. And secondly it reveals the 
extent to which religion has succeeded 
in freeing itself from the older narrow 
dogmatisms and in issuing in a broad 
stream of belief and principle which is 
substantially acceptable to modern 
thought. 

The authors belong to many different 
faiths. They represent points of view 
as divergent as the Anglican, 

ert 


Roman 


Catholic, Jewish and Hindu. Yet in 
such great questions as: Does religion 
stand to reason? Does psychology 
explain religion away? Can one religion 
be universal and final? they seem to 
speak the same language with but a 
difference of accent. That is not to 
claim that on every practical issue they 
would necessarily be in agreement. 
Canon Raven puts this clearly when 
discussing that “* element of relativity ”’ 
which makes the formation of a 
Christian political party undesirable. 
Each one of us, he thinks, must in 
certain contingencies be able to say: 
‘No I cannot do that... I am not at 
the moment challenging your obliga- 
tion. What I am saying is that for me 
there is an absolute obligation: ‘I 
cannot do that ’.” 

Here is religious tolerance at its best. 
Here is no _ indifferentism but an 
assertion of conviction and -the para- 
mountcy of conscience which leave 
room for a genuine respect for the 
convictions and insights of others. It 
is the spirit which pervades the whole 
of the book. 


JACQUES HEIM 
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